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MY DEAR ISAACS,

I have taken great pleasure in observing your early and rapid success
in our profession and the promise which it gives of achievement in the
future. As your old master in the art and mystery of the law I should
like to show my recognition of the position which you have achieved
and my interest in your future career by offering for your acceptance
a red bag. Sic itur ad astra.

There was great rejoicing in Broadhurst Gardens and at
Garden Court.

But from, one point of view such spells of enforced leisure as
still came his way were blessings in effective disguise, provided
that they did not come too often or last too long. Never before
had he had the wish and never afterward did he have the time to
read with any system or continuity. Now he seized the opportun-
ity to read the English classics with the dual object of enriching
his mind and enlarging his vocabulary. Such schooling as he had
received and such callings as he had followed did not make for a
wide command of language, and it was vital that, if he was to
succeed at the Bar, he should be as fluent in speech, as accurate
in expression and as apt in phrase as his competitors. At one
moment in this period he even turned to a study of philosophy
and, though the naturally unspeculative bent of his mind, allied
with the hampering gaps in his education, made it as a subject
more an effort than a relaxation, he was nevertheless for a while
greatly captivated by the teachings of Spinoza, copies of whose
works he would present to slightly bewildered friends.

Nor was reading his only collateral preparation for his career.
A small debating society known as the "Ravenswood" was founded,
which held meetings at the house of each member in turn and
afforded to the embryo orator a platform for the discussion of
topics a!nd the employment of rhetoric which at once broadened
his intelligence and expanded his eloquence.

About this time, too, he made his first incursion into more
public life. There existed for many years in Hampstead a local
"Parliament," equipped with Speaker, Government, Opposition
and rules of procedure, but agreeably devoid of constituents or
responsibility.

To this assembly Rufus Isaacs was introduced in 1892 by
S. H. Emanuel, a colleague at the Bar and later a well-known
King's Counsel on the Western Circuit, as a promising recruit
to the Liberal ranks. Until then he had taken little interest and
no part in politics beyond professing a general liberalism as repre-
senting freedom and progress, such as was common among most
Jews of the time, and it may well be that this chance introduction